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EDITORIAL 


The Press and the City 


never be forgotten: It is the Raleigh 

Observer or the Kansas City Star or 
the New York Sun, rather than the South- 
ern Observer or the Western Star or the Sun 
of the Universe. In other words, the news- 
paper must be local before be- 
ing regional, national, or world- 
wide. This does more than es- 
tablish a primary geographical 
condition; it also imposes on 
the newspaper the duty of mir- 
roring the moving stream of 
community life. 

It is no easy job to mirror 
the moving stream of com- 
munity life. It calls for a news- 
paper of three dimensions, one 
having the length of vigorous 
news endeavor, the breadth of 
wide horizons of journalistic in- 
terest, and the depth of the 
effort to penetrate through the 
facts to the truth beneath them. Many pa- 
pers are trying to do this today, are seeking 
to relate themselves constructively to their 
social pattern. One can safely predict that 
the future’s forming pattern will greatly 
swell their ranks. 

Such a concept has a direct and immedi- 
ate effect upon the relation of the newspaper 
to the government of its community, for 
under it the paper is impressed with a defi- 
nite responsibility to give the readers some 
conception of the realities of their local gov- 
ernment. 

While we all know that local government 
is important, interest is the only key which 
will unlock attention’s magic door. There- 
fore the newspaper must find the way to 
make the important facts of government in- 


| A oeves the newspaper, one thing should 





teresting to the average man. It must find 
out how to cover its city hall and county 
court-house (to say nothing of its state 
capitol) so that its readers can get some 
idea of what the shooting is all about. 

This does not mean a perpetual crusade. 
The press should avoid trying 
to coerce the readers’ minds; it 
should use its energy and 
brains not to force but to in- 
form. The task of informing is 
difficult, a fact which makes it 
all the more important that it 
be intelligently done. 

Every city has a tax prob- 
lem; its newspapers should in- 
form the public whether assess- 
ments are honest or are made 
so as to reward friends and 
punish foes. Are taxes too high? 
What does this year’s tax rate 
mean? Has the city a “blind 
budget?” Is public health work 
being well done? Are the people being pro- 
tected from exorbitant utility rates? 

Such questions affect the budget of every 
household. By bringing out their relation 
to the individual’s life struggle, the news- 
paper can help build up an intelligent public 
attitude toward local government, one which 
should yield a more enlightened spirit, with 
betterment in public service and more hon- 
esty and intelligence in community affairs. 
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~ LANG A- 4, Ault 


PRESIDENT AND EpITor 
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Editorial Comment 


Rationalizing Areas of Government 

TRIKING out boldly for fundamental 
S reforms of our federal constitution, Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott in a recent book states the 
white hope of the tax-paying public as fol- 
lows: “There is no relief in sight for tax- 
payers under any deal, old or new, unless, 
by a constitutional revolt like that of 1787, 
they call constitutional conventions over the 
heads of the vested interests of politicians 
and spoilsmen, rationalize the machinery of 
government, and reorganize the men who 
run the machine. The first step logically 
would be to tackle county and local govern- 
ment reform and consolidation. The next 
would be to redivide our federal system into 
regional units, roughly comparable to the 
federal reserve districts, to supplant the 
states with political divisions more conform- 
able to economic needs and to political and 
social sectionalism within the nation. The 
only way to stay the march of bureaucracy 
is to cut out useless duplications and to re- 
vive political life in areas that have political 
reality as units.” 

Far be it from us to become involved in 
the struggle between states-righters and na- 
tionalists which has waxed merrily for a 
century and a half. The extension of state 
boundary lines on a sound regional basis 
may be largely an academic issue because of 
the political, constitutional, and other diffi- 
culties involved. But the reorganization of 
local units of government in the direction 
of economical administrative areas is not an 
abstract theory—it is an immediate require- 
ment. “Horse and buggy” and “‘ox-cart” tra- 
ditions have persisted in local government 
machinery longer than in any of our many 
institutions. Our local units must be geared 
to the tempo of the motor age. This means 
something more than a responsible executive 
with single authority to administer municipal 
functions. It means also a rational deter- 
mination of practical areas for administra- 
tive purposes and the elimination of all but 
one local government in each area. Pending 
the necessary statutory and constitutional 


reorganization of these areas, local adminis- 
trators can do much to accomplish this ob- 
jective by casting their eyes outside of their 
own bailiwicks in a search for means of de- 
sirable cooperation with the administrators 
of other bailiwicks. Experiments with co- 
operative methods of purchasing, selecting 
personnel. planning, construction of public 
improvements, and health protection will all 
pay dividends to the taxpayer and will 
hasten the demise of the “bureaucratic” 
bogey-man. 


Find the Man 
«¢ FO‘ IND the Man for the Job, Not the Job 
for the Man,” is the well chosen slogan 
of the National League of Women Voters. 
The policy of the League is given further 
impetus by Miss Marguerite M. Wells in 
language not difficult to understand, ‘In re- 
spect to appointment to office there are no 
‘deserving Democrats’ nor are there any ‘de- 
serving Republicans.’ There is only the de- 
serving public and it deserves that its affairs 
be run by men and women chosen for ability 
and devotion.” Supporters of a career serv- 
ice in local government hope that the 
League’s slogan will also supply bird shot 
for that bird of ill omen, ‘Hometown Jobs 
for Hometown Boys.” If not, then other 
slogans must be found to aid in diminishing 
the practice of restricting municipal appoint- 
ments to local residents. Only as this prac- 
tice is generally denounced will city councils 
deem it politically sound to make appoint- 
ments solely on the basis of merit and po- 
tentialities. And only by this means will the 
drive for a local government career service 
move off dead center. Failing this develop- 
ment, career ambitions will continue to be 
stifled, and the nation’s ablest young men will 
continue to spurn the municipal service and 
seek private employment. PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT considers this to be of critical impor 
tance to professional groups of municipal of- 
ficials and to the communities which demand 
effective administration. 
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Professionalization of the Municipal Service’ 


By LYMAN S. MOORE! 


Assistant Director of Training, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Professionalization is the key to effective democracy. Eleven groups of muni- 
cipal administrators are measured by professional standards in this article. 


NE major hope for the success of 
democracy as an effective philosophy 
of government lies in the professional- 

ization of public officials. As government 
continues to assume new functions and as 
the administration of these functions grows 
more technical, popular decisions are re- 
served more and more for major questions 
of policy and are less and less concerned 
with the administrative heart of government. 
Various methods of controlling administra- 
tion have been proposed, tried, and in part 
rejected in the past. No longer is it be- 
lieved that administrative officials can be 
wisely selected or effectively controlled by 
popular election. Legislative investigation, 
impeachment, and judicial remedies are re- 
served for the extraordinary and not the 
ordinary run of administrative business. Ex- 
perience in the past, analysis of the present, 
and a forecast of the future combine to sug- 
gest that self-control by professional groups 
of the officials themselves is the key open- 
ing the door to effective democracy. The 
people may review administrative results in 
the large at periodic intervals but from day 
to day responsibility to the popular will and 
the governmental purpose must emanate 
from the administration and must be en- 
forced by the enlightened self-interest of 
the professional group. 

Among other things the traits which char- 
acterize a professional group of public offi- 
cials are: (1) an organized body of knowl- 


* This article is based on eleven articles appear- 
ing in The Municipal Year Book, 1936, which will 
be off the press on April 10. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Moore holds A. B. and 
M. A. degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 
He was formerly assistant to the head of the po- 
litical science department at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He is author of The Selection and 
Tenure of Wisconsin City Administrative Offi- 
cals, and co-author of The Merit System in 
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edge which is made available to its members; 
(2) the establishment of standards of com- 
petence for entrance and promotion in the 
service and persistent effort to secure the 
general acceptance of these standards; (3) 
responsibility for the development of train- 
ing opportunities for present and prospective 
members of the profession; (4) a well devel- 
oped sense of the dignity and worth of pub- 
lic service; (5) a deep feeling of obligation 
to serve the public honestly and well; (6) a 
code of ethical conduct, the violation of 
which by any member will serve to bar him 
from the profession; (7) an organization 
established for the promotion of these ob- 
jectives. 

In order to discover the extent to which 
professionalization has developed in the mu- 
nicipal service, eleven professional organiza- 
tions of municipal administrators were asked 
to secure data as to the education, training, 
experience, and tenure of their members. 
The information secured gives a fair picture 
of the degree to which certain professional 
objectives have been attained. It is equally 
valuable because it indicates professional 
weaknesses and points to the directions in 
which continued effort must be exerted in 
the future. 

Professionalization is not new in the mu- 
nicipal service. Seven of the eleven groups 
have maintained professional organizations 
for 30 years or more. Nor have professional 
characteristics been evenly developed among 
all the groups. The advanced professional 
status of certain groups, particularly the 
school superintendents, in terms of training 
opportunities, standards for entrance and 
promotion, and tenure, is apparent. In the 
case of some groups, as the school super- 
intendents and librarians, professional re- 
quirements which must be met in order to 
obtain a license or secure a promotion have 
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been embodied in state laws. Other organiza- 
tions have begun to make certain profes- 
sional attainments a requisite for member- 
ship. In some of the more recently organized 
groups the professional germ is just begin- 
ning to incubate. 

School Superintendents. The school super- 
intendents as a group have developed marked 
professional characteristics during the last 
half century and represent the highest degree 
of professionalization of any of the groups 
included in this study. Educational require- 
ments for appointment as superintendent of 
schools are established by law in 32 states 
which require some special type of certifi- 
cate for educational administration. Stand- 
ards have been established and promoted by 
state professional organizations in some in- 
stances and additional requirements are 
often imposed by local boards of education. 
Special recognition has been accorded to 
educational administration as a branch of 
pre-entry training by at least 56 colleges 
and universities. Ninety-six per cent of the 
superintendents in the service in 1933 were 
college graduates and the percentage of 
superintendents who hold master’s degrees 
has increased from approximately 32 per 
cent in 1923 to 57 per cent in 1933. The 
position of superintendent is universally rec- 
ognized as the highest career post in the 
service of the public school and the posi- 
tion is almost invariably filled from the 
school system itself. In 1933 only 7 per 
cent of 2,212 superintendents were holding 
positions outside the school system prior 
to their first appointment as superintendent. 
The code of ethics of the National Educa- 
tion Association to which the superintend- 
ents subscribe is the most comprehensive 
of any of the ethical codes of the groups 
reported in this study and contains a large 
number of professional standards to guide 
the educational administrator in his rela- 
tions with pupils, the community, and other 
members of the profession. 

City Managers. In contrast to the school 
superintendents whose professional organiza- 
tion, the Department of Superintendence, 
was established in 1870, the city manager en- 
tered the field of municipal administration 
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as late as 1914. In twenty-two years, how- 
ever, city managers have developed many of 
the characteristics of a profession. Their 
professional organization, The International 
City Managers’ Association, has shown a 
long and continued interest in developing 
training opportunities for members of the 
profession. The subject of training has been 
discussed by several committees of the As- 
sociation and its present efforts in this direc- 
tion are concentrated in The Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration which 
offers a series of extension courses. Various 
types of pre-entry education are considered 
appropriate for city management and at the 
end of 1935, 37 per cent of the managers 
then in service held a college or university 
degree while an additional 30 per cent had 
attended college. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
70 appointments to city manager positions 
in 1935 were of men who had had previous 
public experience. Thirty per cent of the 
appointments were of men from outside the 
community. The average length of service 
for city managers, including all cities served, 
has increased steadily during the years from 
one year and seven months in 1915, to three 
years and four months in 1925, and to six 
years and two months in 1935. Almost one- 
fourth of all managers in office at the end 
of 1935 had been managing cities for 10 
years or more. Since the beginning of the 
city manager plan in 1908 there has been 
a total of 228 promotions of city managers 
from one city to another, 73 of these oc- 
curring during the seven years ending with 
1935. On January 1, 1936, 59 per cent of 
all managers were members of their pro- 
fessional organization. 

Librarians. Public librarians are distin- 
guished among professional groups for hav- 
ing the longest average tenure and the low- 
est percentage of turnover of all municipal 
officials. This group is also distinguished for 
the progress made towards securing com- 
pulsory certification. Six states now require 
state board certification for chief librarians 
and in six other states voluntary certifica- 
tion plans administered by state associa- 
tions of librarians are in operation. Many 
libraries which do not have definite certifica- 
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tion subscribe to certain educational and 
experience requirements in making appoint- 
ments. Emphasis is generally placed on pro- 
fessional education obtained in a library 
school which presupposes in most cases col- 
lege graduation or at least three years of col- 
lege in addition to one year of 
library school. In addition sev- 
eral years of administrative li- 
brary experience is required in 
most cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation. In very few cases is lo- 
cal residence required of candi- 
dates for the post of chief libra- 
rian although local residents 
with proper qualifications are 
sometimes given preference. The 
American Library Association is 
in the process of revising a pro- 
posed code of ethics. Approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the chief 
librarians in cities of more than 
10,000 population are personal 
members of their professional association 
and in addition most of the non-members 
are members of their state and regional li- 
brary associations. 

Finance Officers. Data secured from 242 
municipal finance officers indicates that this 
group has averaged 12 years in the public 
service and 7.7 years as head of a finance 
department. Fifteen per cent of this group 
are college graduates and an additional 22 
per cent have attended college. Ninety-seven 
members of the group who have not gradu- 
ated from college have had special training 
by correspondence or in business schools. 
Thirteen members of the group are certified 
or chartered accountants. The age distribu- 
tion of the group indicates that municipal 
finance officers enter the service at the age 
of 30 to 35 and remain until they are 45 or 
50 which indicates that they do not start 
in the public service quite as young as they 
should for appropriate progress and promo- 
tion in the department. 

Public Works Directors. Although the In- 
ternational Association of Public Works Offi- 
cials is one of the more recently organized 
professional groups, public works directors 
already show high standards of education 
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and experience as qualifications for appoint- 
ment. Of 375 public works officials whose 
records were studied, 44 per cent had had 
four years or more of college and 59 per cent 
of the group were already in the public 
service when they received their appoint- 
ments. The rate of turnover for 
this group is, however, exceed- 
ingly high being 28.2 per cent 
in 1934 for public works officials 
in cities of more than 30,000 
population. The professional 
status of public works directors 
should not be confused with 
their membership in the wider 
engineering profession to which 
most of them belong. 
Recreation Directors. Al- 
though municipal recreation de- 
partments are just coming of 
age, recreation directors as a 
group have already acquired a 
professional status which re- 
quires intensive training and years of ex- 
perience. In large part this is due to the 
existence of a professional association which 
is now 30 years old, the National Recrea- 
tion Association. For supervisory recreation 
positions a college education with special 
training and experience is usually required. 
Public experience is generally secured almost 
exclusively in recreation work and 55 cities 
now conduct local training institutes for 
workers. Administrative positions in recre- 
ation departments seem surprisingly free 
from local residence restrictions. More than 
half of the recreation directors reporting 
have had seven or more years’ experience in 
their present positions. Practically all recre- 
ation directors subscribe to the code of ethics 
of the National Recreation Association. 
Welfare Directors. The American Public 
Welfare Association finds that competition 
between the pressure for more rigorous pro- 
fessional standards on the one hand and 
pressure for political control of public wel- 
fare departments on the other has resulted 
in wide variations in actual practice. As a 
result professionalization of public welfare 
departments has developed in varying de- 
grees in various parts of the country. Of 38 
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public welfare directors in cities with more 
than 100,000 population, 12 were appointed 
under civil service procedure and local res- 
idence was required of 15. The average 
tenure was reported to be approximately 6.5 
years while the tenure of those holding office 
under civil service was found to be nearly 
double the average figure. 

Assessors. The National Association of 
Assessing Officers, established in 1934, is 
the most recently organized reporting group. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that profes- 
sional standards are just commencing to be 
developed. Of 54 assessors replying 22 per 
cent have had a college education. Only three 
of the 54 have had public experience which 
could be considered as qualifying them di- 
rectly for their present positions, but 35 of 
the group had had experience in private oc- 
cupations such as real estate trading and 
appraising, building construction, banking, 
and legal practice which could be considered 
as helpful. The data reported indicate that 
the average assessor spends the largest por- 
tion of his productive years in private busi- 
ness and waits until the latter part of his 
career before taking a public post. 

Purchasing Agents. Although purchasing 
agents as a group are secured from many oc- 
cupations, approximately 40 per cent of 80 
from whom data were obtained report pre- 
vious purchasing experience. Very few are 
appointed under civil service and residence 
restrictions are applied almost uniformly to 
this group. Of the 80 reporting, 76 per cent 
are high school graduates. 

Police and Fire Chiefs. Police and fire 
chiefs generally are appointed from the 
ranks and their public experience, therefore, 
is almost exclusively restricted to previous 


experience in police or fire work. Educa- 
tional qualifications higher than grade school 
education are seldom required for either en- 
trance into the police or fire service or for 
promotion. Most cities require at teast 10 
years of service as a prerequisite to appoint- 
ment as chief. Local residence restrictions 
apply to both positions in almost all cities. 
The police chiefs of approximately half the 
cities with more than 30,000 population are 
members of The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and 55 per cent of the 
chiefs of paid fire departments are members 
of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs. 

Summary. It is evident from these reports 
that most of the groups have a long road 
to travel before complete professionalization 
is attained. However, standards of educa- 
tion, training, and experience are beginning 
to be definitely recognized by the more far- 
sighted members in each profession and by 
the local governments which are responsible 
for appointments. The beginnings of a ca- 
reer service can be seen in the numbers of 
officials who have had public experience 
prior to their present appointments and in 
the promotions which are made from one 
city to another. It is clear that local resi- 
dence restrictions continue to stunt the 
growth of all but the school superintendents 
and perhaps the librarians and recreation 
directors. It is possible that the professional 
aspirations which are indicated possess more 
significance than the professional achieve- 
ments but the tendencies which can be dis- 
cerned will be watched with great concern 
in the years to come by those who are hop- 
ing for the survival of democracy in prefer- 
ence to alternative forms of government. 
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Social Characteristics of Cities’ 


III. FAMILY LIFE 
By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


One-third of the families in cities consist of no more than two 
persons, according to Professor Ogburn, who says that large 
cities tend to discourage marriage and the formation of families. 


ROM birth to death we probably spend 
more time with our families than with 
any other social organization. Hence we 
should be interested in it. The family as an 
institution has been undergoing many 
changes during the past century and longer. 
These changes are in general caused by the 
city or by the forces that have made modern 
cities. Hence it is peculiarly interesting to 
observe the characteristics of family life 
and organization as they are seen in cities 
of varying sizes, which the reader will no 
doubt compare as he reads with his con- 
ceptions of the traditional rural family. 
Curiously, the size of the family house- 
hold does not vary much from a city of one 
size to another. The median numbers of 
persons per 100 households for groups of 
cities classified according to size’ and begin- 
ning with the largest cities are the following: 
321, 322, 315, 325, 327, 323, 322, 318. 
The first figure on size of family in this 
array is 321 persons for 100 families which 
really means 3.21 persons per family on the 
average, the particular type of average used 
being the median. 
Before discussing why the size of the 


*Enttor’s Note: This is the third of a series 
of ten articles by Professor Ogburn. The fourth 
article, Social Services, will appear in the April 
issue. Professor Ogburn was director of research, 
President's Research Committee on Social Trends, 
1930-33. 

1As in the previous two articles the following 
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household is about the same in cities of dif- 
ferent sizes, it is desirable to analyze a little 
further the definition of the family (or 
household) used by the United States Cen- 
sus, from which these data for 1930 are 
taken. In this connection, a person living 
alone is recorded in the census as a family. 
If we omit these one-person families from 
the calculations and consider as families 
only family groups of two persons or more, 
then the median numbers of persons per 
100 families in the cities of the different 
sizes are 339, 345, 335, 345, 345, 342, 343. 
The size of the household is still about the 
same from cities of one size to another. A 
city of over a million has the same size of 
household, approximately, as a town of 10,- 
000. This is unexpected since the number 
of persons per 100 farm households is 418 
persons, which is 20 or 25 per cent larger 
than the average household of any of the 
groups of cities. 

It is noted that the foregoing quotations 
are for sizes of the households rather than 
for sizes of families consisting only of hus- 
band, wife, and children. Included are serv- 
ants living in the house, relatives, and lodgers. 
The data on the composition of the family 
are not given in this detail for the individual 
cities. But there can be ascertained the per- 
centage of all households that have lodgers. 
These per cents for the different sizes of 
cities are 14, 13, 12, 12, 12, 11, which show 
that the larger cities have more lodgers. 
There are more hotels in big cities than in 
small, but there are also more families tak- 
ing in lodgers. The household of the old- 
time rural family consisted, besides the mem- 
bers of the family, of workers on the farms 
and helpers in the various economic duties 
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of the home, and was large because of these 
duties. Some households of the modern city 
are large because they afford, not economic 
opportunities for workers, but a_ resting 
place for roomers. In the open country, 
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The bars for the various groups of cities in all cbarts 
read from left to right in order of descending size (see 
footnote on page 71) 


though, where there are no hotels, the per 
cent of farms with lodgers is only eight, an 
interesting comment on the difference be- 
tween city and country. Farming is still a 
family occupation, though transient labor 
and the growth of commercial farming are 
changing it. 

If, then, it were possible to subtract the 
number of lodgers from the size of the house- 
hold, the family in the big city would prob- 
ably be found smaller than in other cities, 
towns, and villages. This inference is 
strengthened by the statistics on the ratio 
of children under 5 years of age to the 
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number of married women 15 to 45 years of 
age. The numbers of such young children 
per 1,000 married women of these ages are, 
for the different sized cities, 484, 514, 479, 
535, 532, 562. On farms the number is 872, 
nearly twice aS many as in cities of over 
a million. 

That there are fewer children in large 
cities is evidenced by data showing the 
number of families with no children under 
10 years of age living at home. In the big 
cities nearly two-thirds of all families have 
no children under 10 years of age. The per 
cents for the different classes of cities are 
the following: 64, 65, 66, 62, 62, 62, 61, 62. 
On farms the per cent is 57. These con- 
clusions are checked by other data on size 
of family. The percentage of families con- 
sisting of no more than two persons is larger 
in the large cities, the percentages being 35, 
35, 36, 33, 33, 33, 33 for the different classes 
of cities. About one-third of the families 
thus consist of no more than two persons. 
On farms only one-fourth of the families 
are of this small size. On the other hand, 
families of five or more persons are less 
numerous in the large places, as shown by 
the following per cents: 26, 27, 24, 26, 27, 
27, 27. On farms nearly half, 42 per cent, 
of all families have five or more persons in 
them. 

In summary, the size of the household is 
about the same in large cities as in small, 
because of the presence of more roomers in 
the households of the larger cities. The fam- 
ily proper is a bit smaller in the large cities 
because of a slightly lower birth rate. Why 
the birth rate is lower is, of course, another 
story. The large cities resemble the small 
ones in family much more closely than the 
small towns resemble the farms. 


MARRIAGE 

Every person is born into a family, but 
not every one forms a new family. The time 
for forming families is in the twenties. After 
30 years of age, not many single women 
marry to form a family. Most men who are 
going to marry have married by 35 years of 
age, With men, the larger the city the larger 
the proportion of young men who have 
never married. The percentages of young 
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men 20 to 35 who have never married are 
18, 18, 16, 15, 15, 14 for classes of cities of 
different sizes. 

Not so many young women of these ages 
are single, for the age of marriage of females 
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is younger, perhaps for both biological and 
economic reasons. Also, the differences in 
the percentages of single women from city 
to city is not so great, as the following per- 
centages of single women of these ages show: 
12, 13, 12, 11, 11, 11. 

The larger cities seem to encourage the 
single life more than other cities. On farms 
only 8 per cent of the young women of these 
ages are single, while 14 per cent of the 
young men are single. 

The proportion of men married depends 
on the number of available women and like- 
wise the number of women married depends 
somewhat on the supply of men. Some idea 
of this relationship may be measured by the 
number of single males over 15 years of age 
to 100 single females of these ages. The 
numbers are 136, 127, 117, 115, 114, 112, 
109, 115. This high excess of single men 
over single women in the very large cities 
may be due in part to the congregation of 
immigrants in larger cities, among whom 
there are more males than females who have 
crossed the ocean to seek a new home. These 
large numbers of unmarried in the big cities 
and the excesses of single men over single 
women no doubt have various social conse- 
quences. Crime is more frequent among men 
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than women and among single men than 
married men. The death rate is also greater 
among single men than married men, as is 
also the insanity rate. 

Although the percentage of the young 
persons unmarried increases as the city gets 
larger, the percentage of the adult popula- 
tion (that is, those over 15 years of age) 
that are married is very nearly the same in 
the large cities as in the small: 59, 56, 59, 
60, 60, 60, 60, 59. This is to be explained 
by the fact that the large cities have a 
greater proportion of middle-aged persons— 
the group containing the highest proportion 
of married persons as indicated in the first 
article in this series. Even without taking 
into consideration the age distribution, the 
average percentage married in cities of over 
300,000 is 58, while for cities of lesser size 
it is 60. If the age distributions were the 
same, the differences in percentages of mar- 
ried persons would be even more noticeable. 
There is a large number of the offspring of 
the foreign-born in large cities, although a 
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lower percentage married, for not as many 
of the children of immigrants marry as do 
the general population. 

We conclude, then, that the large cities 
tend to discourage marriage and the forma- 
tion of families. There may be an economic 
factor in the explanation, since, from a 
man’s point of view, so many economic 
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services rendered by a wife may be pur- 
chased elsewhere in large cities, as cooked 
food in restaurants, sewing, and laundering, 
that marriage becomes less necessary on 
these grounds. 
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After families are formed, they become 
broken by death as the parties to the mar- 
riage contract become older. Those who do 
not remarry after the death of a mate re- 
main as widows and widowers. There are 
fewer widows and widowers in the very large 
cities. If the age distribution were the same 
for cities of different sizes, this differential 
would be lessened and perhaps reversed. But 
in any case, there appear to be fewer widows 
in the very large places, as shown by the 
following percentages of the adult popula- 
tion over 15: 11, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, and 
certainly fewer widowers as shown by the 
following percentages: 4.0, 4.4, 4.5, 4.6, 4.5, 
4.6, 4.5. On the farms there are more widow- 
ers, 4.8 per cent, but fewer widows, 8.1 per 
cent, than in the cities. It is interesting to 
note that the percentages of families with a 
woman head run rather high: 15, 17, 16, 
16, 16, 16. On farms, only 6 per cent have 
a woman head. It is observed, parentheti- 
cally, that the widows are more than twice 
as numerous as widowers, yet there is very 
little difference in the death rate of men and 
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women. Widowers, therefore, must remarry 
more than widows. 


EMPLOYMENT 


For a century steam power has been tak- 
ing the traditional occupations of women 
away from the home and putting them in the 
factory; yet women have not followed their 
occupations away from home, partly, no 
doubt, because childbearing and child rear- 
ing kept them at home. But in 1930 one in 
8 or 9 married women of the cities was em- 
ployed away from home. One might guess 
that there would be more married women 
employed in the big cities, since the birth 
rate is lower, and since there are fewer 
children under 10 years of age. But such is 
not the case, as the following percentages 
of married women indicate: 14, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 16, excluding southern cities where large 
numbers of Negro women are employed, 
lowering the percentages but not changing 
the differentials much. In explanation of 
why larger cities have fewer married women 
employed as compared with smaller cities, 
it is quite possible that the jobs available for 
women are taken by the unmarried, who 
migrate to the cities, and that by holding 
jobs they retard their marriage. Some sup- 
port of this view is furnished by the per- 
centages of females, 15 years old and over, 
who are employed: 31, 32, 33, 32, 31, 30. 
The percentage of females employed is 
slightly larger in the large cities over 
300,000. 

Members of the family group other than 
the husband and wife may be employed 
away from home also. The families with 
more than one gainful worker are about 
twice as numerous as families with a mar- 
ried woman employed. The per cents of all 
families with more than one gainful worker 
are 35, 36, 36, 35, 35, 34. Perhaps these 
figures show a slight tendency for more 
members of the family to work in the larger 
cities. So large a number of families with 
more than one worker contributes somewhat 
to break the shock of unemployment. Some- 
times the other gainful workers in families 
are children. The percentages of families 
with children (10 to 15 years of age) at 
work nowadays are small but somewhat 
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greater in the smaller cities, as the following 
percentages show: 1.4, 2.0, 1.9, 2.2, 2.6, 2.2. 
The reason why there is less child labor 
in the big cities is not known. It is interest- 
ing to note in regard to these statistics on 
family activities how frequently the dividing 
line is at cities with a population of 300,000, 
and not one million or 100,000. 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES 








Economic FUNCTIONS 


In the past the family performed many 
economic functions from spinning to making 
soap. Most of these functions have left 
the home for the factory. Sometimes the 
extent that these activities are carried on 
outside the family affords an index of fam- 
ily change. Thus if the larger cities showed 
a larger amount of laundry done outside 
homes in laundries, than did smaller cities, 
the inference would be that this economic 
function of laundering had been transferred 
from home to factory to a greater extent 
in the metropolis. Hence it might be argued 
that the family had disintegrated or evolved 
further than in the smaller places. It is the 
purpose here to examine a few such indices 
for which data are available. 

Hotels may symbolize a diminished fam- 
ily, particularly if they are residence hotels. 
The dollars per family spent in _ hotels 
where occupancy is mainly permanent are 
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as follows for the first four groups of cities: 
$12, $12, $7, $5. The per capita annual sales 
in eating places outside the home also de- 
crease as the cities decrease in size, as the 
following amounts show: $52, $50, $40, 
$34, $28, $30. The apartment house usually 
means slightly fewer economic family func- 
tions, since apartments are smaller than 
homesteads and janitor services are often 
supplied outside the family. Multi-family 
dwellings are more numerous in larger cities, 
as the following percentages of family dwell- 
ings containing more than two families 
show: 10, 9, 7, 5, 4, 3, 2, 2. 

The number of domestic servants would 
seem to be correlated with the extent of 
home activities, though there may be several 
qualifications. Servants are slightly fewer 
in the large cities, as measured by the num- 
bers per 1,000 gainfully occupied: 36, 38, 
41, 38. The employment of domestic serv- 
ants is a function of wealth in modern cities, 
and perhaps of size of families. The use of 
household machines also increases technolog- 
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ical unemployment among domestic servants. 

Electricity is the power behind most 
household machines. Electricians are slightly 
more numerous in the bigger cities as meas- 
ured in per cents of the working popula- 
tion: .84, .70, .72, .68, .67, .74. The use of 
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electricians may also be a function of 
income. 

Cleaning, dyeing, and pressing are being 
done more away from home, but the per- 
centages employed in these industries are 
much the same from one sized city to an- 
other, to wit: 1.4, 1.4, 1.5, 1.4, 1.3, 1.5. 
There are probably more commercial amuse- 
ments to entice members of the family away 
from home in the large cities than in the 
small cities, but to show it would require 
data on a large list of recreations. Theatre 
managers, owners, and workers are more 
numerous in the large city as shown by the 
following per cents: 1.4, 1.0, 1.1, 1.2. There 
are also many more actors in the bigger 
cities. 

In early times the head of the family was 
supposed to protect the wife and children. 
This he did with his sword or gun. Now, 
protection has shifted to police and guards. 
There are, as will be shown in the fourth 
article of this series, more police relatively 
in the big cities. The number of guards and 
watchmen per 1,000 of the working popula- 
tion is greater also in the metropolis, the 
numbers being 4.8, 4.7, 4.5, 3.5, 3.7, 3.3. 
Most of these, no doubt, guard property 
away from the home. The family no longer 
keeps sole guard over its property. 

The traditional family in the United 
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States probably owned its home, though 
such was not the case among the rural 
peasantry of other countries. Farm ten- 
antry has increased greatly in this country, 
so that in 1930 only 53 per cent of the 
farmers owned their homes. The percentage 
of home owners in cities is not so great, and 
the larger the city the smaller the percentage 
of home owners, as the following per cents 
show: 36, 36, 40, 41, 43, 48, 47, 48. In the 
agricultural villages 61 per cent of families 
own their own homes. Home ownership is 
supposed to carry with it certain virtues and 
valuable qualities of character; it is there- 
fore impressive to discover such small per- 
centages of home owners. 

In these brief considerations of the loss 
of family functions, the indications are that 
families in the very large cities have lost 
more of these functions than families in 
smaller places. The inquiry here has not 
been extensive enough for want of data, but 
it is strongly suggestive. 

In conclusion, then, the pattern of family 
life and organization from which modifica- 
tions have increasingly occurred is the rural 
type. The village family is somewhat differ- 
ent; the family in the small city, more so, 
but there are some exceptions to this direc- 
tion of change. The family in the great 
metropolis has changed the most. 


Economic Enterprises in Milwaukee 


By JAMES L. McCAMY* 
Teacher of Government, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont 


The entrance of government into the field of “private enter- 
prise” has provoked much comment. Mr. McCamy presents 
here a picture of the economic enterprises of one American city. 


N THE conflict between private and gov- 
ernmental economic activities, system- 
atic enumeration of the amount and 

nature of public enterprises will perhaps be- 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. McCamy received an A. 
B. in 1929 and an M. A. in 1932, University of 
Texas. He was a fellow and research assistant 
in public administration at the University of Chi- 
cago, 1933-34. 


come more important. A general considera- 
ation of the extent of business enterprise 
conducted by government has been given in 
various works, while specific studies of eco- 
nomic operations conducted by governments 
are available in Marshall E. Dimock’s books 
on British utilities and on our own Canal 
Zone enterprises. In compiling this Milwau- 
kee list the writer wanted merely to have 
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the economic activities of an American mu- 
nicipality set down for purposes of illus- 
tration, without intending to be exhaustive 
in the definition of governmental enterprise. 

Milwaukee has been commonly called one 
of the best governed cities and the only 
large city in the nation with a Socialist gov- 
ernment. The first statement is undoubtedly 
true. The charge (or commendation) that 
Milwaukee is a Socialist city is more ques- 
tionable. If being socialistic means con- 
trolling the key industries, the city would be 
expected to own and operate the utilities. It 
owns only the waterworks and sewage dis- 
posal systems, although efforts are now un- 
der way to build a municipal power plant. 
The street car system and the gas works are 
privately owned. The complaints of busi- 
ness men against the city government, usu- 
ally a good indication of the extent of “so- 
cialistic expansion,” are not against the func- 
tions of the city as such but against the cost 
of government, or against taxes. 

But the city is in business, nevertheless, 
and the reason that more complaints have 
not arisen is perhaps the fact that many of 
the economic enterprises are conducted by 
the city for the purpose of effecting econ- 
omies in the conduct of government. When 
this is not true, that is, when the govern- 
ment is delivering goods and services direct 
to private consumers, it may be said that 
the service is rendered in a field where pub- 
lic opinion has approved the activity to such 
an extent that it is no longer considered 
iniquitous. 

Defining municipal economic enterprise as 
an activity in which the city competes with 
private business, as it is operative in Mil- 
waukee, the following list of functions was 
recorded in the summer of 1934. The list 
will have some functions that are outside a 
strict interpretation of the definition; it will 
omit some functions which another observer 
would include. 


MANUFACTURING 


1. Stone Quarry. Curb stone, rubble stone 
for river banks, and crushed stone are pro- 
duced by the city in its own quarry. 

2. Printing. All election forms are printed 


in a small plant owned and operated by the 
city. 

3. Bindery. The municipal library oper- 
ates a complete bindery shop in which not 
only volumes and documents for its own 
shelves but documents and books for other 
departments are given permanent bindings. 

4. Traffic Signals and Alarm Boxes. The 
city has been fortunate in having in its 
alarm bureau an inventor of traffic signals 
and fire and police alarm boxes. The designs 
for these articles, as a result, are prepared 
by a city official. Parts for the traffic lights 
are bought, but the lights are assembled in 
the city’s own shops. The alarm boxes are 
purchased. 

5. Fire Engines and Equipment. One of 
the most interesting economic activities of 
the city is the virtual manufacture of fire 
engines and equipment in the shop of the 
fire department. During the years since 
1925, when the scheme was well under way, 
the department has built all its apparatus 
with the exception of light cars and one 
aerial truck. The saving has been about 
50 per cent of the market price on such 
equipment, and this saving is calculated on 
the basis of a very close and complete ac- 
counting which includes labor costs and 
rental, as in the cost accounting of a private 
business. The department buys all parts 
which can be bought for less than it would 
cost to manufacture them. All else is built 
in the department’s shop —the body, the 
frame, various castings, ladders, foam mix- 
ers, and so on; and the whole engine is 
assembled. Bodies are designed to take 
advantage of the experience of the men who 
have to use them, and the value of this fea- 
ture alone is considerable. 


6. Radio. A city radio shop designs and 
builds radio equipment for the police de- 
partment. 

7. Blue Prints. The city engineer has his 
own blue print equipment and avoids paying 
the market cost for prints. 

8. Asphalt Plant. The city handles its 
own asphalt for street repairs and temporary 
surfacing in a plant of its own. 

9. Fertilizing Plant. Following the prin- 
ciple of utilizing all possible waste, the city 
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sewage disposal plant is converting sewage 
into fertilizer, which is sold at the plant. 

10. Vocational School and Recreation 
Centers. The city is not engaged in manu- 
facturing in this field, but the city does pro- 
vide facilities for several thousands of its 
citizens to build their own furniture, make 
their own clothing, and produce various 
other objects. A vocational school is at- 
tended by about 3,000 pupils each day, 
many of them to make things of utility 
which they would otherwise buy on the 
commercial market. In addition, several 
thousand persons go at night to the social 
centers for instruction and work in indus- 
trial and craft subjects, using equipment 
provided by the city. 


HorTICULTURE 

11. Nursery and Forestry Service. The 
city forestry division controls all tree and 
shrub planting between the street curb and 
the property line. It plans blocks as units; 
plants trees of varieties chosen for the soil 
and climate; and assesses the abutting prop- 
erty for the cost of the trees, at considerably 
less than the market price. To provide trees 
for street planting and to supply the parks 
and public grounds with trees and shrubs, 
the city operates a nursery of 160 acres. The 
nursery grounds not in use for trees and 
shrubs are used to raise vegetables and hay 
for the herbivorous animals of the municipal 
zoo and to raise oats for the city’s horses. 


MECHANICAL SERVICES 


12. Street Repair and Maintenance. The 
city performs all street repairs and mainte- 
nance with its own crews and equipment and 
does not make contracts with private con- 
cerns. 

13. City Garage. The automotive equip- 
ment of various city departments is kept in 
repair by the city’s own garage. It is esti- 
mated that this cost would be 20 per cent 
more on the open market. 

14. Fire Equipment. Besides manufac- 
turing its fire engines and much of its other 
equipment, the fire department shop repairs 
and maintains all equipment, including hose. 

15. Building and Repairs. The fire de- 
partment’s own agency rebuilds, remodels, 
and repairs engine houses and other buildings. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


16. Auditorium. The Milwaukee Audi- 
torium is owned and managed jointly by the 
city and a non-profit corporation of citizen- 
stockholders. Its facilities are rented, and 
profits are used for improvements. 

17. Outdoor Opera. By an arrangement 
with the International House Opera Chorus, 
the city began in the summer of 1934 to pre- 
sent light opera in one of the municipal 
parks. The city provides the cost of pro- 
duction, and the chorus provides perform- 
ers, who receive no pay. 

18. Festivals. At least two large celebra- 
tions are sponsored by the city each sum- 
mer, a Fourth of July party and a lake- 
front carnival. The city provides the prizes 
for various contests on July 4. Until the de- 
pression reduced appropriations, the city 
also bought fireworks on a grand scale to 
supplant individual firecrackers and rockets. 

19. Motion Pictures. Two municipal 
agencies are engaged in cinema entertain- 
ment of the public. First, the Milwaukee 
Museum shows free of charge travel pictures 
and other educational subjects. Second, the 
extension department of the city school sys- 
tem conducts weekly 5-cent movies for 
adults and children in some twenty social 
centers. These are not movies of the so- 
called educational type, but films from the 
commercial exchanges, selected for their 
value as entertainment. 

20. Orchestra. The city pays the salary 
of the conductor of a children’s orchestra 
and pays the rental on a hall for two or 
three performances a year. 

21. Swimming. Bathing beaches and nata- 
toria are maintained by the city in conve- 
nient locations. There is no charge. 

22. Dances. Open air dancing is a mu- 
nicipal business enterprise in some of the 
city parks. The city earns gross receipts 
above $20,000 a year, and attendance is 
more than 100,000 a year. 

23. Baseball. Milwaukee is a “baseball 
town,” but it is likely that the professional 
games would draw much larger gates if the 
city would abandon baseball as a civic recre- 
ational enterprise. The city school system, 
again through its extension department, 
drew a total audience of 1,291,944 for its 
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Sunday League games in 1933, games played 
on diamonds provided by the city under 
the direction of the city. 

24. Golf. The city receives above $10,000 
a year from the fees of a municipal golf 
course. 


TRADING 


25. Park Concessions. All 
sales of food and drink, and 
rentals of cushions, boats, or 
lockers in the city parks are 
conducted by the city for its 
own profit, as a public enter- 
prise. The city charges the 
usual market price, receiving a 
gross income of more than 
$150,000 a year and a net 
profit of about $50,000. 

26. Central Equipment 
Stores. A municipal equipment 
bureau controls and maintains 
all movable equipment belong- 
ing to the department of public works and 
most of the motor apparatus of other de- 
partments besides the fire department. The 
various agencies are charged rent based on 
the cost of maintenance and operation of the 
equipment plus overhead. 

27. Central Purchasing Stores. When one 
considers purchasing, it is seen that the city 
is in the retail trade on a large scale, even 
though it sells only to itself. 

28. Coal Sales. Each ward maintenance 
yard has a stock of coal which the city sells 
in small lots to indigents. 

29. Real Estate. The hit-or-miss dicker- 
ing by amateurs with private real estate 
speculators and the frequent corruption in 
land trades which are found so often when 
a city council goes out to buy land have 
been eliminated in Milwaukee by the estab- 
lishment of a permanent real estate division. 
An experienced real estate agent and staff 
give all their time to the city’s business. 

30. Consumers Co-ops. The city as a 
government does not give aid to any con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement, but the 
mayor’s office as an institution conducts a 
Steady campaign of propaganda and encour- 
agement for co-ops. 


James L 





31. Potential Price Regulation. In 1919- 
20 the mayor sold army and navy surplus 
food supplies in the city markets at a final 
net profit of some $10,000. This sum was 
offered to the council as a control fund to 
be used in regulating the local market for 
any food stuff that might be 
threatened in the future with 
profiteering. The offer was re- 
fused, but the fund was put in 
trust for a period of thirty 
years to be used for price con- 
trol in case the council should 
decide to accept the offer. The 
fund is still held in trust. 

32. School Stores. The city 
school department (or the in- 
dividual school administration 
in the case of high schools) 
sells text books and general 
school supplies to pupils at 


oe cost or at less than market 


prices. 

33. School Cafeterias. The high schools 
operate the usual cafeterias found in most 
cities. The school department provides so- 
called penny lunches for grade pupils in the 
poorer districts. 


Pus.ic UTILITIES 


34. Municipal Telephone System. A tele- 
phone system which eventually will provide 
a phone in every police-fire alarm box for 
the use of municipal employees is now being 
constructed. The city is laying its own 
cables, buying its own phones, and will oper- 
ate its own exchange. This is separate from 
the police phone system. 

35. Street Lighting System. The city 
owns its system of distribution for street 
lighting but buys power at present from the 
private utility. The implications of city 
ownership, however, are more important 
than a first glance would indicate. A mu- 
nicipal power plant is being contemplated. 
The city presents its ownership of a street 
lighting distribution system as a legal argu- 
ment that it is already in the power business 
and will not have to go through court tests 
to prove its authority. It is argued that the 
conduits now serving street lights could just 
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as easily serve private homes, that, in fact, 
a full-fledged distributing system has been 
established. 

36. Power Plants. The city hall, museum 
and library, and the vocational school gen- 
erate power for their own use in their own 
plants. In addition, the city incinerator uses 
its excess steam for the production of elec- 
tric power, which is sold to the private elec- 
tric company for distribution over its system. 

37. Water Works. Milwaukee joins other 
American cities in purifying and distributing 
water. 

38. Sewage Disposal. For performing bet- 
ter this typical municipal economic enter- 
prise the city has recently built a new plant 
on the lake front. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

It is questionable, of course, whether the 
usual services rendered by a public health 
department have not become so common- 
place that they can no longer be considered 
competition with private medicine. The fol- 
lowing health services, nevertheless, seem in 
many instances to be of a type that would 
be provided by private medicine if the city 
did not provide them. 

39. Dentistry. Examinations and instruc- 
tions in the care of the teeth are given by 
the city. Clinics are conducted for indigents. 

40. Medicine. The city provides for its 
citizens the following medical services: 
(a) eye-ear-nose-throat examinations; (b) 
preventive treatment for smallpox, scarlet 
fever, rabies, and diphtheria; (c) advice on 
all phases of caring for children in some 
twenty child welfare stations; (d) x-ray 
services; (e) diagnostic services in clinics 
for communicable diseases; (f) free anti- 
toxin in drug stores throughout the city; and 
(g) medical care for policemen by police 
physicians. 

41. Nutrition. Instruction in nutrition is 
given, and foods are analyzed by the city. 

42. Laboratory Services. Blood tests and 
smears are analyzed in the city’s labora- 
tories. Cultures are provided to physicians. 

43. Hospitalization. The city maintains 
an emergency hospital, whose patients are 
transferred to other hospitals or to their 
homes as soon as feasible. Another hospital 
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is maintained by the city for communicable 
diseases. 

44. Nursing. Three nursing stations are 
maintained by the city, and city nurses 
visit homes when needed. 

45. General Instruction. The health de- 
partment publishes a number of popularly 
written pamphlets which give the reader 
much information that ordinarily a phy- 
sician would give. 


TRANSPORTATION 


46. The largest single municipal economic 
enterprise in Milwaukee is the ownership 
and operation by the city of all outer harbor 
facilities. The undertaking is managed by 
a board of harbor commissioners appointed 
by the mayor with the approval of the coun- 
cil. This board is on record as favoring, in 
general, municipal operation of the facilities, 
but in some cases it is considered better busi- 
ness to lease units to private operators rather 
than to hold them for municipal operation. 
When the charge for services is not invari- 
able, a rate of cost plus 15 per cent is 
usually assessed. 


INSURANCE 

47. Under the Wisconsin workmen’s com- 
pensation law the city has the same status 
as a private employer. By handling its own 
claims the city saves the commission costs 
and other overhead items which would be 
charged into the premium by a private in- 
surance company. 


BANKING 


48. During the economic crisis of the 
past few years the city has developed a form 
of incipient banking that may be setting a 
precedent for a new municipal enterprise. 
The city became the banker for hard-pressed 
taxpayers by extending the period for pay- 
ing city taxes at a cost of 6 per cent on 
the unpaid balance, thus relieving citizens 
of going to a private bank to borrow money 
for paying taxes. Further, an arrangement 
was made for paying delinquent taxes in 
installments, with interest charged against 
the balance only. Perhaps of more signifi- 
cance, however, was the announcement by 
the city that it would accept payments to be 
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applied to the next year’s taxes and would 
pay interest on such deposits, thus giving 
citizens an opportunity to invest their sav- 
ings with the government at the same time 
they provided for future tax payments. 
The city also provided a field for invest- 
ment when, as a result of the refusal of 
private bankers to make short term loans 
for operating expenses, it issued tax redemp- 
tion notes, or baby bonds, in small denom- 
inations, paying 5 per cent interest and cir- 
culating in lieu of currency. With banks 
refusing to accept small savings accounts 
and paying only 2% per cent interest on 
accounts accepted, the city’s baby bonds be- 
came a desirable form of small investment. 


LEGAL ADVICE 


49. The city attorney takes the position 
that, in addition to serving as the municipal 
counsel in all litigation involving the city, 
his office should give limited advice to any 
citizen who desires it. During 1933 some 
6.000 citizens and taxpayers sought advice. 


HousINc 

50. The city co-operated with the county 
and with citizens in purchasing stock in the 
Garden Homes Housing Corporation which 
began the construction of individual homes 
for workingmen about 1922. One hundred and 
five homes were built, the occupants being 
members of a co-operative which owned all 
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the houses, and by this time the city and 
county have been repaid their initial invest- 
ments of $50,000 each. The occupants have 
since purchased their homes as individual 
owners. Public housing, however, has been 
renewed as an issue with the entrance of 
the federal government into the field, and 
the council has appropriated $2,500 for 
planning a low-cost housing project to be 
submitted to the national authorities. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENTERPRISES 


51. Decoration. The electrical bureau of 
the city provides decorative illumination for 
special occasions. 

52. Free Employment Bureau. More than 
twenty years ago the city provided a free 
employment agency for its citizens, not as 
an emergency enterprise but as a continuous 
service. During the present emergency the 
city’s agency was combined with state and 
federal agencies. 

53. Surveying. The city engineer’s de- 
partment complains that it has to render 
numerous services to other city departments 
without reimbursement. 

54. Art Classes. The city contributes an 
annual sum to the Milwaukee Art Institute 
(under a plan leading eventually to com- 
plete municipal ownership) partly in con- 
sideration of the fact that the Institute pro- 
vides free art classes for children and in- 
struction for a fee to adults. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquéries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Retirement Age for Women and 
Status of Laborers 


What is the general practice among cities 
with regard to the minimum age of retire- 
ment for women employees? Should the 
retirement system include laborers who 
are paid by the hour or by the day? 

ECENT practice tends to minimize the 
importance of differentials in retire- 


ment age for men and women and for gen- 
eral employees and firemen and policemen. 
Some of the English systems have permitted 
women in sedentary occupations to retire at 
fifty-five, whereas the men cannot retire un- 
til sixty. However, the statistics are con- 
clusive that women are longer lived than 
men, and it is very doubtful if the conditions 
leading to their earlier retirement are per- 
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manent and result in more than temporary 
incapacity. In final analysis, however, this 
problem is an open question and essentially 
a matter of policy, in which case the wishes 
of the council and the sentiment of the em- 
ployees would have to be considered. 

Most pension plans are applicable to all 
employees or to all employees in a desig- 
nated classification, with certain stated ex- 
emptions. For example, all elected officials, 
court employees, the city manager, depart- 
ment heads, temporary employees, and em- 
ployees receiving no salary or merely nom- 
inal salary are definitely excluded from par- 
ticipation in a retirement system. Under 
some plans persons receiving more than a 
minimum fixed salary are excluded on the 
theory that they can provide for old age 
independently, but the city thereby loses the 
option of retiring key employees when they 
have outlived their usefulness. It is some- 
times considered sound practice to exclude 
from any pension system laborers who are 
paid by the hour or by the day especially if 
they are part-time or seasonal employees. 
There is an extremely high turnover among 
such employees which would disqualify the 
major portion of them for service retirement, 
and disability and death benefits for such 
employees are to some degree provided un- 
der workmen’s compensation provisions. 
However, where such employees have ac- 
quired permanent status with the city they 
should be brought into the system. In such 
cases it is probably advisable to pay them on 
a weekly or monthly basis. Such a transfer 
of hourly or daily rates in the case of per- 
manent employees is desirable for budgetary 
and accounting purposes as well. 


Municipal Regulation of Canvassers 
and Solicitors 

To what extent can a municipality control 

house-to-house canvassers and solicitors? 


t gne~ssemeer or canvasser is a person 
selling goods by sample or taking orders 
for future delivery, with or without accept- 
ing an advance payment for the goods. The 
license is a device to prevent unfair business 
competition and dishonest business methods. 
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Unfair competition takes many forms, of 
which the avoidance of taxation is an im- 
portant form but far from the only dishonest 
practice that interferes with business life. 
The merchant is hurt as much by “fly-by- 
night” traders dispensing shoddy goods at 
ruinous prices. Misrepresentation of goods 
is an evil in any type of business, but un- 
fair competition is apt to arise in transitory 
occupations lacking the stability and healthy 
competition of permanent residence in the 
community. 

Any municipal license ordinance must be 
authorized by state statute, as interpreted 
by the courts, and designed for the legiti- 
mate regulation of business practices. The 
ordinance cannot impose a license tax on in- 
terstate commerce and must not discrimi- 
nate between residents and non-residents. 
In some states licenses cannot be exacted 
from military veterans, volunteer firemen, 
and farmers or producers of goods of their 
own making. In Crenshaw v. Arkansas (227 
U.S. 390) the United States Supreme Court 
held that a license tax on the vendor who 
solicits orders for goods to be shipped from 
outside the state is an infringement on inter- 
state commerce. All articles shipped across 
state lines directly to the purchaser or first 
to the agent for delivery to the purchaser 
are declared as interstate commerce. 

Therefore, solicitors and canvassers sell- 
ing articles in interstate commerce must be 
regulated without requiring a fee or tax. 
The municipal regulatory ordinance can be 
framed to include all solicitors selling goods 
by sample or taking orders for future de- 
livery, whether the sale is interstate com- 
merce or not. The ordinance, accordingly, 
should expressly debar and refrain from im- 
posing fees and should design the license 
purely for investigation and information re- 
specting the character of the applicant and 
for regulation to prevent dishonest vendors 
from plying their trade in the community. 
Such a license is in no sense a regulation of 
interstate commerce (see Kolb v. Mayor of 
Boonton, 44 Atlantic 873). 

The regulation of solicitors for police pur- 
poses, by an ordinance devoid of a license 
tax affecting interstate commerce, does not 
result in the surrender by the municipality 
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of license taxes on other vendors. Local 
vendors or canvassers whose business is in- 
tra-state may be subject to license fees, 
in accordance with permissive legislation and 
court decisions in an individual state, be- 
cause the goods originated within the state 
or, if originating in another state, have come 
to rest and are comingled with the com- 
merce inside the state. Either the same 
ordinance regulating solicitors or a separate 
ordinance may be invoked to levy license 
taxes on other vendors. In either case the 
ordinance must clearly differentiate by de- 
fined classifications between solicitors, ped- 
dlers, transient merchants, and _ other 
vendors. 

By definition, all solicitors would be sub- 
ject to police regulation but exempt from 
license taxation, while all other vendors by 
definition would be subject to license fees as 
well as regulation. To what extent license 
fees should be imposed on other vendors, 
while solicitors are free from payments, is 
a subject for local policy and state legisla- 
tion. In reaching a decision, the different 
character of the two classes of salesmen 
affects the choice of policy. Many communi- 
ties wish to exact licenses from other 
vendors, often calling for heavy fees, be- 
cause this class of salesmen otherwise would 
utilize community facilities without paying 
the equivalent of the taxes borne by the 
local and resident business men. 

Another method of reaching solicitors con- 
ducting transactions in interstate commerce 
was sustained by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1934 (Town of Green River v. 
Fuller Brush Company, 65 Federal (2d) 
112). This method is indicated in the ordi- 
nance enacted by Green River, Wyoming, 
which declares that “the going in and upon 
private residences by solicitors, peddlers, 
hawkers, itinerant merchants . . . not having 
been requested or invited to do so by the 
owner or Owners, occupant or occupants, of 
said private residences . . . is hereby de- 
clared to be a nuisance and punishable as 
a misdemeanor.” 

Bonding may be used as a device to 
establish the character of the vendors and 
especially to insure the compliance of tran- 
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sient merchants with the terms of the ordi- 
ance. All new merchants, when opening 
their premises, would be required to procure 
a license running for a one-year period. In 
the event that the new merchant (1) de- 
clares his intention to conduct business 
temporarily he would be subject as a tran- 
sient merchant to payment of a fee of the 
desired size; or in the event that he (2) de- 
clares his intention to conduct business 
permanently or indefinitely, the new mer- 
chant would be required to post a bond, for 
example, equal to 10 per cent of the value 
of the stock or not less than $1,000. By 
staying in the community more than a year 
a merchant would establish the permanency 
of his residence and would be subject to tax 
lines. By leaving before the end of the 
year, the merchant would establish the tem- 
porary nature of his business and his liabil- 
ity for payment of a license fee. Any at- 
tempt to evade the fee would, of course, 
result in forfeiture of the bond. 

Municipal ordinances regulating solicitors 
or vendors may require an applicant to fill 
out forms giving such information as name, 
home address, name and address of firm 
represented, name and address of persons 
from which goods making up the stock were 
or are to be purchased, three business refer- 
ences, place of residence of the applicant for 
the preceding three years, length of time 
for which license is desired, description of 
wares to be offered for sale, number of 
times arrested or convicted, if any, and na- 
ture of offenses. A canvasser before being 
granted a permit should be required in all 
circumstances to present a letter from the 
person for whom he works, and, when un- 
usual precautions are desired, the applicant 
can be fingerprinted and photographed. After 
a thorough investigation has been made, 
which normally takes about ten days, he 
may be either granted or refused a permit 
or license. In some New Jersey cities this 
method has reduced the number of can- 
vassers by 35 per cent. No fee or license is 
charged, but any canvasser or solicitor who 
does not have a license is subject to a severe 
fine, which penalizes dishonesty. — WYLIE 
KILPATRICK. 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Crusader for Municipal Decency 


IR: I am afraid that our big problem in 
Middletown (Muncie) is how to cause the 

intelligent minority in the community to brave 
unpopularity by taking an open and an active 
interest in municipal politics. . . . Would it be 
possible for Public Management to expand into 
a belligerent crusader for the elementary princi- 
ples of municipal decency? If it could do so, 
there would be a big field for it to work in. So 
far as I know, we have in this dark continent of 
municipal misgovernment no such much-needed 
organ. 
Muncie, Indiana Lioyp M. CRosGRAVE 

PuBLic MANAGEMENT cannot become a 
“belligerent crusader for municipal decency” 
except through its pronounced objective of 
encouraging the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to the problems of local government 
administration. If enough citizens of any 
city want good government they can have it, 
as shown by the experience of many cities; 
in some cities, perhaps, the citizens are not 
entitled to it because they take no active in- 
terest in what is going on in the city hall. 
Misgovernment in one or a number of cities 
should not lead one to think that it is gen- 
erally true in the majority of cities. More- 
over, city government is no longer a dark 
continent. Information on what other cities 
have done with success, as well as informa- 
tion on what should be done, is available. The 
National Municipal League, 309 East 34 
Street, New York City, promotes the adop- 
tion of the city and county-manager plan, 
sound election methods, and other structural 
changes. Through special publications and 
its monthly journal, the National Munici- 
pal Review, this information is made avail- 
able to anyone who desires it—Ep1ror. 


Comments On Our Platform 


IR: You invite criticism of Pusitic MaAn- 

AGEMENT’S editorial platform as set forth so 
succinctly in the February Issue. Criticism used 
to mean simply analysis; unfortunately, it has 
come to be almost a synonym for disagreement. 

In the latter sense I have no criticism. I con- 
gratulate you especially on the form of two 
planks, home-rule and reporting. To one whose 
chief job is to awaken and enlarge citizen in- 
terest in government, I welcome the stress on 


the duty of administrators to not only report, 
but to report so that the citizen is helped to 
form opinions and not befogged. 

Probably because your attitude rightly 
“eschews any opinion regarding matters which 
are primarily legislative,” you deal with taxation 
simply by holding the negative attitude toward 
tax-limits. That negative form raises the ques- 
tion as to what administrators should say to 
those who ask them for positive suggestions con- 
cerning proposed methods of taxation. This 
may be one of the “growing points” of the plat- 
form which, as you say, may “assume more 
critical importance.” 

WALTER J. MILLARD 


Field Secretary 
National Municipal League 


IR: Probably I am very obtuse, but I 

would appreciate it very much if you would 
translate the third plank on home rule in your 
new editorial platform. 

FREDERICK N. MACMILLIN 
Executive Secretary 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities 

Our objective was not to sponsor the de- 
velopment of the traditional conception of 
home rule, which has broken down in recent 
years because of the increasing interdepend- 
ence of federal, state, and local units of 
government, but to continue to affirm our 
belief that cities may be given absolute free- 
dom in framing their own charters as far as 
the form of government is concerned. The 
distinction which does not seem to be quite 
clear is roughly one between the form of 
municipal government and municipal powers. 
Because of your feeling that the statement 
is not clear, I think you can look forward to 
seeing in an early issue of PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT a full additional comment on. this 
point. We think it a rather important point 
to be considered by persons who are inter- 
ested in seeing the development of the most 
rational-possible allocation of powers as be- 
tween state and local government.—EpITor. 


No Time to Learn 


IR: I like PuBLic MANAGEMENT very much; 

a lot of good ideas in it, but in elective po- 
sitions of two years’ duration it does not afford 
sufficient time to see anything through. The 
city clerk and city treasurer are both elected 
every two years. A City CLERK 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


One Billion Dollar Increase in Taxable 
Property in Cities 


OTENTIALLY taxable property in mu- 

nicipalities was increased by approxi- 
mately a billion dollars with the unexpected 
defeat of the Steagall tax-immunity bill by 
the House of Representatives on February 
25. This bill would have made preferred 
bank stock, and certain other capital notes 
and debentures held by the RFC, immune 
from local taxation. The Senate had passed 
a similar bill on February 24, by a margin 
of ten votes. According to Congressional 
leaders, however, the proposal is not likely 
to come up again in the present session. 

The bills were introduced as the result 
of a Supreme Court decision of February 3 
(Baltimore National Bank v. Maryland Tax 
Commission), which held that preferred 
bank stock owned by the RFC could be 
taxed by the State of Maryland. Previous 
to the decision, the RFC had succeeded 
rather well in keeping its purchases of pre- 
ferred bank stock off local and state tax 
rolls. The Corporation based its claim of 
tax immunity on Section 10 of the RFC 
Act, added in 1933, which gave a general 
tax-free status to the Corporation. The RFC 
maintained, furthermore, that outright pur- 
chase of preferred bank stock makes the 
Corporation part owner of the bank and 
that any local tax on such preferred stock 
is therefore illegal, since it burdens an in- 
strumentality of the federal government. 

A federal district court in Kentucky and 
state courts in Maine and Michigan con- 
curred in this point of view, but the United 
States Supreme Court decided otherwise. 
The Supreme Court judges held that the 
federal government, despite Section 10 of 
the RFC Act, had given implied consent to 
such taxation in an earlier statute permit- 
ting taxation of the capital stock of national 
banks. (Section 5219, Revised Statutes.) 
This line of reasoning, of course, also makes 
other forms of bank holdings owned by the 
RFC subject to local taxation. 

According to officials of the RFC, the fail- 
ure of Congress to declare federally-owned 
bank stock, capital notes, and debentures 
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immune from taxation may have grievous 
effects upon the lending Corporation. In 
many states and localities, they allege, tax- 
ation will wipe out the small margin of 
profit which the RFC needs in order to 
cover overhead and operating expenses and 
may even result in a substantial loss. Con- 
gressional advocates of the immunity bill 
advanced the view that its defeat would 
mean the payment of $5,500,000 a year by 
the Corporation to state and local taxing 
units.—J. Kerwin WILLIAMS, research asso- 
ciate, United States Conference of Mayors. 


City Managers to Study Career Service 
and Public Reporting 


HE executive board of the International 

City Managers’ Association recently 
created two new Association committees. A 
committee on Career Service in Local Gov- 
ernment has been set up as the only standing 
committee of the Association and will be 
charged with the duty of carrying forward 
on a broader and more premanent basis the 
work of the Committee on Training, which 
submitted its report in January. It will 
study such subjects as pre-entry education 
for municipal administration; training while 
in service; local residence restrictions; ap- 
prenticeships; and state-wide retirement sys- 
tems for municipal employees. The personnel 
of the committee is made up of university 
professors and authorities on the merit sys- 
tem as well as city managers. R. M. Dorton, 
city manager of Long Beach, California, is 
chairman. Other members of the committee 
include: Louis Brownlow, director of Public 
Administration Clearing House; Charles E. 
Merriam, chairman of the department of 
political science of the University of Chicago; 
John M. Gaus, professor of political science, 
University of Wisconsin; Luther Gulick, di- 
rector, Institute of Public Administration; 
Clifford W. Ham, executive director, Ameri- 
can Municipal Association; C. A. Harrell, 
city manager of Binghamton, New York; F. 
R. Buechner, city manager of Piqua, Ohio; 
Neville Miller, mayor of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; William E. Mosher, dean of the 
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School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University; Leonard D. White, 
United States Civil Service Commission; and 
G. Lyle Belsley, director, Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada. 

The Committee on Public Reporting will 
attempt to determine the essentials of a com- 
plete reporting program for a city, factors 
that should uniformly be included in every 
annual municipal report, and how the essen- 
tial financial data can be presented to the 
public without reproducing complete comp- 
troller’s or auditor’s reports. H. G. Crow, 
city manager of St. Joseph, Michigan, is 
chairman. The other members also are city 
managers: E. J. Donnelly, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin; F. W. Ford, Jr., Auburn, Maine; 
Guiton Morgan, Austin, Texas: and Thomas 
P. Thompson, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Michigan Court Upholds Dismissal of 
Police Under Civil Service 


WENTY-NINE policemen were dis- 

missed or suspended by the city man- 
ager of Grand Rapids, Michigan, in May, 
1935, as an economy measure imposed upon 
the city by the 15 mill tax limitation adopted 
by referendum in Grand Rapids in Novem- 
ber, 1934. The men who were selected for 
dismissal by combination of service and 
seniority ratings were in the classified serv- 
ice of the city and petitioned the superior 
court in a mandamus suit to compel the city 
manager, the city commissioners, and the 
civil service board to reinstate them. In a de- 
cision handed down in February, Superior 
Court Judge Thaddeus B. Taylor denied the 
petition and upheld the action of the city 
manager on the grounds that there was a 
good faith and determination of the neces- 
sity for economy measures and that the dis- 
missed patrolmen therefore had no right to 
a hearing before the civil service board, be- 
cause their positions were not subsequently 
filled by others. It was held that the ques- 
tion of whether or not the police department 
could be operated efficiently with less men 
was a matter solely within the determina- 
tion of the city manager, who by charter 
provision is made director of safety as well, 
and that the court had no authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove the final decision. It 
was held that there was no attempt on the 
part of the city manager or other city offi- 
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cials to evade the civil service rules in taking 
this action. This decision supports effective 
administration and lends weight to the con- 
tention that efficiency is not sacrificed under 
a civil service system, at least not in Grand 
Rapids. — C. SopHus JOHNSON, city man- 
ager, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Local Drivers’ License Brings Revenue 
and Reduces Accidents 


OW in its second year of operation, the 
municipal drivers’ license ordinance of 
Columbus, Georgia, is serving a double pur- 
pose. It has resulted in greater control over 
automobile drivers, and the revenue received 
from the issuance of licenses has supplied 
money needed for traffic control. 

Applicants for licenses are given a simple 
examination as to their vision and hearing. 
If this examination reveals seriously im- 
paired vision, the applicant is referred to 
his oculist for further examination and treat- 
ment. When the applicant’s vision is found 
satisfactory and he has no other physical 
defects which hinder his driving, he is 
granted a license for 12 months, for which 
a fee of one dollar is charged. The state of 
Georgia does not have a drivers’ license law, 
and the state provisions regarding the power 
of municipalities to require such licenses are 
rather ambiguous. Therefore only a small 
fee is required in Columbus in order to dis- 
courage anyone from filing a test case in the 
courts. Since citizens have now become ac- 
customed to the plan and seem well satisfied 
with the results, no legal difficulties are 
anticipated. 

After a license is granted, the driver is 
given a vest pocket size booklet which out- 
lines in simple language the main features 
of the ordinance and the traffic laws of the 
city. No person under 16 years of age can 
secure a license, and this provision has been 
very helpful in preventing children from 
driving automobiles. 

In the first draft of the ordinance, per- 
mits were required of any one who spent 
more than sixty days of a year in the city. 
Because of the fact that Columbus is im- 
mediately adjacent to two other incorpo 
rated towns, it was necessary to amend this 
to recognize permits issued by them, and 
they promptly adopted similar ordinances. 
It was also necessary to eliminate non-resi- 
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dents from the requirements. Cities located 
differently could probably use the sixty-day 
clause and greatly increase the revenue. 

At the end of the first year under the 
ordinance, 13,278 drivers had been issued 
licenses, for which an equal number of dol- 
lars were received. Almost all of this money 
was spent for traffic control purposes. Per- 
mits were refused to 115 drivers because of 
physical defects which rendered them unfit 
to drive. During the year 392 drivers’ per- 
mits were revoked for violation of the ordi- 
nance, the major cause being drunken driv- 
ing. There were also 186 taxicab drivers’ 
permits revoked and a large number sus- 
pended for periods from 30 to 90 days. A 
total of 11,555 cars were also inspected as 
to brakes, lights, horn, tires, and windshield, 
with approximately 450 being rejected. 

Under another ordinance, Columbus re- 
quires that all automobiles be registered, 
and a local tag for which no charge is made 
is affixed. However, this has indirectly 
brought into the general fund about $5,000 
yearly in taxes by getting on the tax roll 
a great many automobile owners who have 
formerly made no returns and had not been 
discovered.—MarsHALL Morton, city man- 
ager, Columbus, Georgia. 


Low Fire Losses Bring Reduced In- 
surance Rates in 25 Texas Cities 
WENTY-FIVE Texas cities and towns 
on February 13 were granted credits of 
25 per cent, the maximum credit granted, on 
their fire loss records based on four years’ 
experience. In addition, 28 other cities, re- 
ceived 20 per cent credits, and 297 munici- 
palities were given 15 per cent credits by the 
state fire insurance department, while 109 
municipalities with unfavorable fire loss rec- 
ords received penalties of from 5 to 15 per 
cent. Cities which received 25 per cent cred- 
its include Abilene, Amarillo, Austin, Corpus 
Christi, and San Antonio; while El Paso, 
Edinburg, and Lubbock were among those 
granted 20 per cent credits. Beaumont, 
Tyler, and Wichita Falls were included in 
the group of cities receiving 15 per cent 
credits, and Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Texarkana, and Waco each received 10 per 
cent credits. 
The credits or penalties will be applicable 
to policies with inception dates on and after 
March 1. Policies written prior to then may 
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not be endorsed or cancelled and rewritten 
to obtain the benefits of new credits except 
on a short rate basis. Under the system 
used by the Texas Fire Insurance Depart- 
ment to grade cities on their fire defenses 
and fire losses, basic insurance rates are de- 
termined and are a measure of a city’s ability 
to cope with the fire problem (See article 
“An Answer to a Fire Chief’s Prayer,” by 
Harold A. Stone, PuBLiIc MANAGEMENT, 
January, 1936). 


Auditor System Expedites Tort Cases 
and Saves Money 


"Te use of the auditor system in motor 
vehicle tort cases is saving money for 
Essex County, Massachusetts, at a rate of 
over $30,000 a year. The average jury trial 
in Massachusetts costs from $400 to $500 a 
day, and the average motor vehicle tort case 
averages half a day. 

Under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts statutes, a judge of the Superior Court 
may appoint one or more auditors to hear 
and examine the evidence in any civil action 
coming before him if the parties agree in writ- 
ing. The auditor simply makes a report, upon 
which the court may render judgment, al- 
though the parties have full opportunity to 
offer exceptions and the right to jury trial is 
not abridged. The auditor’s report is prima 
facie evidence in any trial or hearing before 
a judge or jury. 

In spite of the optional and inconclusive 
character of the proceeding before the au- 
ditor, the use of the system has made an as- 
tonishing cut in the cost of administration in 
these cases. During the nine months ending 
with November, 1935, the average cost of 
trial in motor vehicle tort cases heard by au- 
ditors was $26.58. The savings averaged ap- 
proximately $200 per case, and the results 
apparently have been just as satisfactory as 
if a more formal trial had been held. 

A total of 412 cases were referred to au- 
ditors in Essex County during the nine 
months period mentioned. Of these 109 were 
settled by the parties themselves without a 
trial or hearing. Of 177 cases which were 
tried by auditors, 163 were decided within 
the period at a total cost of $4,333. If these 
cases had been given to juries the total ex- 
pense would have been more than $30,000. 

This experience indicates that litigants are 
ready to co-operate in informal efforts to ob- 
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tain speedy, economical justice if they feel 
that the hearings and the decisions are fair. 
A significant item is the fact that the judge 
in charge of assignments to auditors in Essex 
County has ordered reference to auditors and 
removal from the jury list of 500 motor tort 
cases which have been pending prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1933. This amounts almost to an 
automatic reference. This plan is receiving 
wide attention in Massachusetts as a possible 
solution for the congestion in the trial of 
civil actions in the superior courts of the 
state. — Eart H. DeLonc, Northwestern 
University. 


Using the Radio to Acquaint the Public 
With Local Government Problems 


CITIZENS in four widely separated local- 
ities have recently had opportunities to 
tune in on radio broadcasts on topics con- 
cerned with their respective local govern- 
ments. In Oregon the League of Oregon 
Cities and the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of the University of Oregon are spon- 
soring a series of eleven 20-minute broad- 
casts entitled “Municipal Affairs.”” Three 
municipal officials, three university profes- 
sors, one state official, and four staff mem- 
bers of the league are each giving one ad- 
dress on various phases of municipal affairs. 

As a result of the efforts of the “Know 
Your Beaumont” committee of the Young 
Men’s Business League of that Texas city, 
six municipal officials recently gave 15-min- 
ute broadcasts on the functions of their re- 
spective departments over the local station 
KFDM. 

With the co-operation of the Boston Mu- 
nicipal Research Bureau and a local news 
service, a series of daily talks on expendi- 
tures that affect the tax rate is being broad- 
cast from station WAAB in conjunction 
with the regular evening news summaries. 
The broadcasts are offered to familiarize cit- 
izens with local city government and to offer 
constructive suggestions for improving it. 

While the city council of Trenton, New 
Jersey, was considering the 1936-37 city 
budget, City Manager Paul Morton gave 
several daily broadcasts intended to ac- 
quaint citizens with the problems involved 
and to solicit attendance at public hearings 
to be held on the budget. Copies of Mr. 
Morton’s talks were made available to cit- 
izens who desired them. 
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New York Cities to Have Legal 


Information Service 


HE New York State Conference of 

Mayors has just inaugurated a new 
service on municipal legal matters, with a 
view to keeping city and village legal staffs 
informed about legal proceedings and _ re- 
sults in all municipalities, opinions of the 
attorney-general, administrative rulings of 
state departments, federal court decisions, 
federal administrative rulings, and other per- 
tinent legal data affecting municipalities in 
this and other states. 

This new service is to be based upon in- 
formation received from city and village 
legal advisers, who will submit each month 
to the Mayors’ Conference two reports, one 
giving all court decisions rendered during the 
previous month and the other reporting all 
legal actions or proceedings commenced dur- 
ing the previous month by or against the 
municipality. These data will be compiled 
and a comprehensive monthly report sent 
to each municipal attorney. 

In addition to sending the monthly re- 
ports, the Conference will prepare an index 
of all decisions and actions for the use of 
municipal attorneys of the state. It is ex- 
pected that eventually such an index will be 
invaluable for reference purposes.—ALBERT 
H. HA tt, director of training and research, 
New York State Conference of Mayors. 


More Annual Reports for 1935 


IX council-manager cities in February 

issued printed annual reports for 1935. 
Bert C. Wells, city manager of Wichita, 
Kansas, early in February sent copies of his 
17-page report to 5,000 homes. T. C. 
Marshall, city manager of Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, has issued a 12- -page report, size 
3% x 6 inches. The 1935 report of Mans- 
field, Massachusetts, where Harold H. Ever- 
ett is city manager, consists of 141 pages, 
while a somewhat similar report of Harry J. 
Goodale, city manager of Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, is 258 pages in length. Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, where B. L. Winslow is city 
manager, recently issued its 209th annual 
report, consisting of 210 pages. The 1935 
annual report of Mount Desert, Maine, like 
the reports of the three Massachusetts cities, 
is almost entirely statistical and consists of 
106 printed pages. Herbert A. Thomas is 
city manager of Mount Desert. 
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City Managers T. M. Wardwell of Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin, and D. C. Wagner of 
West Reading, Pennsylvania, have issued 
mimeographed annual reports for 1935, each 
consisting of 16 pages. The Rhinelander re- 
port is the tenth report issued, while the 
West Reading report is the first in that 
city. The city of Milwaukee has issued an 
illustrated, printed folder, ““Taxes on Your 
Home,” giving the cost of various municipal 
services per month and per year to the 
average home owner. This unique folder was 
prepared by Richard E. Krug, municipal 
reference librarian. 

C. A. Dykstra, city manager, Cincinnati, 
on February 1 issued his fifth annual mes- 
sage to Cincinnati citizens, consisting of four 
printed pages summarizing 1936 proposed 
expenditures. H. A. Schmitt, city manager 
of Shorewood, Wisconsin, continues to issue 
a bi-monthly eight-page printed circular 
which is mailed to citizens. 


Council-Manager Developments 


EBRASKA’S county manager law, un- 

der which Douglas County was to op- 
erate beginning January 1, 1937, was de- 
clared unconstitutional on March 3 by the 
State Supreme Court. Action had _ been 
brought to mandamus the election commis- 
sioner to accept filings for the position of 
register of deeds, which was one of the of- 
fices to be abolished, on the ground that the 
county manager law violated the section in 
the constitution which states “the legislature 
shall provide by law for the election of such 
county and township officers as may be nec- 
essary.” This action was defeated in District 
Court, from where appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court. 

The Ohio Supreme Court on February 26 
upheld the Cuyahoga County Board of 
Elections in refusing to certify that the 
county manager charter was passed at last 
November's election, on the grounds that the 
charter vested municipal powers in the 
county and that it failed to receive special 
majority votes required. The charter re- 
ceived a majority of 18,000 in the total 
county vote and a majority in Cleveland, but 
did not receive a majority in the county out- 
side the largest city and a majority in each 
of a majority of all the municipalities and 
townships. 
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A City Takes Over the Operation of a 
Mineral Water System 
Aves idea of municipal ownership is 

being developed in Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, where the city has bought from 
individual owners the important mineral 
wells and springs and has undertaken the 
construction of a “hall of waters,” combin- 
ing health, recreation, industrial, business, 
and civic functions. The work is being fi- 
nanced by a grant and loan of $647,000 
from PWA, received in September, 1935, the 
city’s share of $110,000 being raised by a 
bond issue approved by the voters and sold 
to citizens. The city had taken the initiative 
in this project early in 1933 by making ap- 
plication to the RFC for funds to develop 
the mineral springs as a community project. 
A special act of the 1933 state legislature 
and decisions of the state supreme court 
were required to establish the city’s right to 
develop the mineral springs as a community 
project, to delegate its authority to a special 
body, and to convert park property into a 
revenue-producing unit such as it will be 
when it charges for the sale of water and for 
the use of the swimming pool and other 
facilities. 

The building called “The Hall of Waters” 
will be the center of the system. The entire 
unit is to be administered by The Mineral] 
Water System, a separate entity of the city 
government established for control and oper- 
ation. This building will include the offices 
of all city officials and the chamber of com- 
merce. The health and recreational features 
will be the dispensing of the ten principal 
mineral waters directly from pipes connect- 
ing with the sources of supply, a mineral 
water swimming pool, and physiotherapy de- 
partments for men and women. Industrial 
and business uses will include a modern 
bottling plant capable of producing 40,000 
bottles of waters daily. The System will be 
governed by a committee of three, serving 
without compensation, one of whom may be 
a member of the council at the time of his 
appointment. While this committee will 
select its own employees, periodical reports 
must be made to the city council. All funds 
received by the System are to be deposited 
by the city treasurer in a special account, 
and checks are drawn only on authorization 
of the committee. — BrrNarp S. ALNUTT, 
city manager, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 








Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the carcer idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

‘|, nee TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION. Gov- 

ernmental Research and Publicity Man. 
Qualifications desired: University training in 
economics and political science, actual news 
writing experience. Salary depends on quality 
and volume of the product of the person se- 
lected. Applicants should apply to William R. 
Pouder, executive secretary, Tennessee Taxpay- 
ers Association, Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Nashville. 

COMMISSION OF PUBLICITY AND EFFICIENCY, 
Totepo, Onto. Secretary. G. Burman Curry, 
secretary, has resigned effective April 1 to be- 
come director of the Atlantic City Survey Com- 
mission. Experience in governmental research 
and editorial work preferred. Salary, $2,170 per 
year. Apply to the Commission, 320 Safety 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. (This is an official re- 
search agency in the city hall.) 

PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 

Age, 42: general engineering experience with 
private firms for 17 years; city manager, two 
different Eastern cities, six years. Desires pub- 
lic administrative position. (P-29). 

Age, 47; business and sales experience for 17 
years with private companies; since 1925, city 
councilman, acting city manager, and city man- 
ager, respectively, in a Southern city. Desires 
position as city manager or other public admin- 
istrative position. (P-30). 

Age, 25; graduate work in public administra- 
tion, University of Chicago. Two years’ experi- 
ence as managing editor of municipal news mag- 


azine. Would like research or editorial 
(P-31). 

Age, 23; Ph. B. in political science. One year’s 
experience with municipal government; one year 
with federal government ; newspaper experience; 
stenographic experience; now completing ap- 
prenticeship with national governmental asso- 
ciation. Desires position as secretary or assist- 
ant to a city manager. (P-32). 

Age 50; attended a polytechnic institute, civil 
engineering; experience with private firms and 
local government field; since 1923 city manager 
in two different southern cities. Seeks public 
administrative position. (P-33). 


work, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


ELLSWORTH WOLFSPERGER, graduate in public 
administration, Ohio State University, and for 
the last four years on the examining staff of the 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
was recently appointed personnel director for 
the newly created civil service commission at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

H. Ciirrorp Goopson, M. S. in public ad- 
ministration, Syracuse University, 1931, was re- 
cently appointed personnel officer of the Farm 
Credit Administration at New Orleans. For the 
past two years he has been with the personnel 
office of FCA at Washington and previously was 
assistant to the personnel director of the city 
of Rochester, New York. 

J. S. KENNeEpy, formerly commissioner of the 
poor, Ironwood, Michigan, has been appointed 
city manager of that city, replacing James 
Goudie. 


We Did Not Hunt 


LIKE to hunt and had been putting in some Sundays and holidays with the old reliable 

shot gun. Drove in to one man’s farm where we had been in the habit of hunting. One 

of the boys went to the house to let him know we were there. He immediately wanted to 

know if the city manager was along. He came out to the car and informed us there would 
be no more hunting on his place if I was along, for three reasons: 

1. He was peeved because the circus did not parade. (The circus refused to pay 


license ). 


2. He did not like the way the Retailers’ Association conducted their Good Will Am- 


bassador Day. 


3. He did not like the Santa Claus parade put on by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


We did not hunt. 


—Ctype B. KING, city manager, Arkansas City, Kansas. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from current issues of periodicals in the 
field of local government in the United States.* 


« DAY -as-you-go” — to Jail. Any citizen of 

Columbia, South Carolina, who has been 
convicted in the recorder’s court will pay 50 
cents for his ride to the city jail in a police pa- 
trol car, as a result of orders recently issued to 
the police department. 


Listening for Leaks. Water department 
trouble-shooters in Cincinnati, Ohio, now use 
headphones and a radio to discover pipe leaks. 
The device was perfected by a valve man in 
the department and makes a sizzling noise as 
it approaches the leak, becoming very loud when 
it is directly over the leak. 


City Sales Tax Voided. The West Virginia 
Supreme Court has declared unconstitutional a 
sales tax imposed by the city of Bluefield. 
Huntington, however, still retains its sales tax. 


State-City Compact. In an attempt to break 
the “artichoke racket’ in New York City, 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia and C. J. Carey, 
chief of the division of market enforcement of 
the department of agriculture, state of Califor- 
nia, have negotiated a compact under the terms 
of which the state and city will exchange in- 
formation regarding conditions and develop- 
ments in the artichoke market. The purpose is 
to prevent any “irregularity which results in a 
loss to the farmer and increased cost to the con- 
sumer.” 


A Successful Year. Gas rates reduced 11 per 
cent, bonds in the amount of $143,000 retired, 
$80,000 paid to the city in lieu of taxes, and 
$60,000 donated to the city’s general fund to 
reduce taxpayers’ burdens—these are some of 
the accomplishments of the municipal light and 
power department of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, City Manager E. L. Mosley points out in 
his annual report. Because of the excellent 
financial condition, a further reduction was 
made in electric rates on January 1, 1936. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors 


Paying Fines by Mail. Minor traffic violators 
in Rochester, New York, who acknowledge their 
guilt do not have to appear before the court 
to pay their fines but can send in the proper 
amount by mail. 


Assessment Board Inaugurated. The newly 
organized municipal board of assessment and 
review has started work in Syracuse, New York. 
All requests for assessment judgment are to be 
heard by the board, which is composed of three 
members appointed by the justices of the local 
supreme court. Its decisions may be appealed 
by either the city or the taxpayer. 


Motorization Benefits Realized. Because of 
the recent motorization of the garbage and ashes 
department of Trenton, New Jersey, the depart- 
ment’s appropriation for 1936 has been reduced 
approximately $15,000. The snow removal ac- 
count has also been reduced $4,000, as the 
trucks of the refuse department are used for 
this purpose. 


Utility Cuts Melon for Cities. Hartford, Con- 
necticut, will receive $24,260, and surrounding 
towns will divide an additional $16,000 because 
of a decision by the directors of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company to apportion among the 
communities served by the company approxi- 
mately $40,000 which would have been avail- 
able for distribution as a customer’s dividend. 
Because the amount was small and would have 
been of widely scattered benefit, the cities will 
receive the money, with the suggestion that they 
use it for relief expenses. 


Fingerprinting Citizens and Teachers. Berke- 
ley, California, has designated April 20-25 as 
Universal Fingerprint Registration Week, when 
an attempt will be made to fingerprint all citi- 
zens as a voluntary safety measure. As the re- 
sult of a survey by the Los Angeles Board of 
Education revealing that 268 non-teaching em- 
ployees had criminal records, all employees will 
be fingerprinted and the records checked with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Fire Chiefs Co-operate. Ten of the 13 fire 
chiefs in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, have 
formulated a plan for reciprocal assistance in 
fighting fires, which will replace the present sys- 
tem of contracts. Provision is made for fees 
whenever apparatus is moved outside the limits 
of a community. 
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Electricity Surcharge Eliminated. A ten per 
cent surcharge in electricity rates has been elim- 
inated by Tupelo, Mississippi, giving the city 
one of the lowest electric rates in the world. 
Tupelo, first city to obtain TVA power, recently 
celebrated its second anniversary under its pres- 
ent arrangement. 


City Assessors Helped. The Massachusetts 
State Department of Taxation is now permitted 
to inform local assessors of the personal prop- 
erty declarations contained in state income tax 
returns, in accordance with the so-called “red 
card” law passed by the state legislature in 
1935. Because of this assistance, substantial in- 
creases have resulted in property assessments. 


| March 


Sewer Service Charge on Room Basis. Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has adopted a schedule of 
sewer service charges based on the number of 
rooms served in each household to amortize a 
loan of $1,640,000 for sewer improvements, 
Homes of four rooms or less will pay 15 cents 
per month; five and six room homes, 30 cents; 
and homes of more than six rooms, 45 cents. 
The rate may also vary with the amount of 
water consumed by each user of the sewer. 


Florida Municipalities Retire Bonds. Approx- 
imately $5,500,000 in bond principal was retired 
by cities and towns in Florida during 1935. 
Florida securities have had an unusual rise in 
prices during the past three years. 


New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


CREDIT UNIONS FOR GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES. By C. R. Orchard. Civil Ser- 
vice Assembly, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. January, 1936. 13pp. 40 cents. 

Credit unions—employees’ co-operative thrift 

and credit associations—have been set up for 
the benefit of local government employees in 
145 municipalities, and 605 additional credit 
unions are serving various groups of federal 
and state employees. This pamphlet indicates 
advantages of the credit union for municipal 
employees, how it may be set up, and how it 
operates. 


TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY, 1930-35. By 
Frederick L. Bird. Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York. 1936. 
26pp. 

This pamphlet should be of value to any mu- 
nicipal official as a basis for comparing tax de- 
linquency in other cities for each of the last 
six years with the record of his own city. Also 
of interest is the author’s analysis of tax collec- 
tion trends, handicaps to recovery, and accumu- 
lated delinquency in its relation to the 1935 
levy. The data deal only with cities of over 
50,000 population. 


THE Security oF Pustic Deposits. By 
Martin L. Faust. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1936. 45pp. 50 cents. 

This study examines certain special devices or 
additional safeguards designed to guarantee the 


security of public funds in banks. The author 
discusses such matters as the policy of prefer- 
ential treatment for public deposits, statutory 
priority for public deposits, use of personal or 
corporate surety bonds, protection by the pledge 
of collateral security, and state insurance of 
public deposits. For the municipal officials, 
however, the chief value of this pamphlet lies 
in the suggestions on how a considerable meas- 
ure of security may be secured through the use 
of certain improved fiscal practices. 


PLANNING FOR THE SMALL AMERICAN CITY. 
By Russell Van Nest Black. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 1936. 90pp. $1. 

Municipal officials who want to know what 
ideas have been worked out by progressive plan- 
ners to meet new conditions, how to make a 
plan, and how to carry it out should read this 
practical, up-to-date pamphlet. It is written 
especially for officials in cities of less than 
50,000 population, but many of the principles 
of administration and design are equally appli- 
cable to larger cities. 


RECENT FeperAL-City Revations. By Paul 
V. Betters, J. Kerwin Williams, and 
Sherwood L. Reeder. United States 
Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 1936. 145pp. 
$2.50. 

Covers federal-city relations during the past 
three years in the fields of municipal finance 
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and credit, public works, relief, utility legisla- 
tion, crime control, and other fields. The an- 
swers to many perplexing questions relating to 
new federal-city contacts are clearly set forth 
in this interesting book. 


REPORT ON THE NEW YorK STATE Com- 
MISSION ON STATE Alp TO MUNICIPAL 
SUBDIVISIONS. By New York State 
Commission on State Aid, Albany. Leg- 
islative Document No. 58, 1936. 357pp. 

New York State in 1935 aided local units of 
government to the extent of $234,000,000. This 
comprehensive study and analysis of state aid 
will be of interest to state and local officials in 
other states which sooner or later will extend 
more and more financial assistance to local units. 


City GOVERNMENT. By Daniel W. Hoan. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1936. 356pp. $2.50. 

A remarkable account of the financial, admin- 
istrative, planning, and humanizing devices used 
by Mayor Hoan during his first 20 years of 
service as mayor. Particularly useful to admin- 
istrators is the description of the devices used to 
acquaint the citizens with the facts concerning 
their government. 


New York. 
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STATE AND LOCAL WELFARE ORGANIZATION 
IN THE STATE OF NEW York. By the 
Governor’s Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 1936. 97pp. 

Of particular general interest are the pro- 
posals for improvement in local welfare admin- 
istration and the division of responsibility 
among the several levels of government. Also 
of value are the recommendations for the ad- 
ministration of home relief, old-age relief, 
mothers’ allowances, and care of dependent, de- 
linquent, and neglected children. 


THE MunIcIPAL INDEX AND ATLAS, 1936. 
By American City Magazine Corpora- 
tion, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
555pp. 

Of particular value are the atlas, which con- 
tains maps of each state and lists of all munici- 
palities of over 1,000 population, and the exten- 
sive advertisements, which amount to a cata- 
logue of municipal materials and equipment. In 
addition there are technical articles relating to 
streets, roads, and highways; water supply and 
purification; sewage and garbage disposal; street 
cleaning; parks; lighting and power; police ra- 
dio; and motor vehicle inspection. 
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PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Edited by LEON C. MARSHALL, LL. D. 
Director of Division of Review, National Recovery Ad ministration 


The March 1936 issue of THE ANNALS is devoted to this timely topic. 
It consists of some thirty papers dealing with the subject under four general 


The Nation’s Labor Supply 
Industry’s Labor Policies 
Labor and the National Government 
The Organization of Labor 


The volume is of interest to all industrialists, labor organizers, and others 
who realize the important part that labor plays in our national life. 


$2.00 


American Academy of Political and Social Science 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 



































ARE YOU THE MAN WHO YEARS AGO 
USED THE DICTAPHONE? 


ICTAPHONE engineers have been more alert to the needs of mod- 

ern executives than most of us realize. The clarity of tone of the 
Model 12 which I use, the ease with which I make corrections, the 
time-saving, fatigue-preventing features of the Dictaphone which my 
secretary uses, simply can't be compared with the early Dictaphone 
which I used years ago.” 

Every day dozens of executives who feel perfectly familiar with the 
Dictaphone because they tried it 12 or 15 years ago, tell us that this 
modern dictating instrument seems like a new invention to them. If 
you have put off enjoying the profit-making, time-saving features of 
Dictaphone, you owe it to yourself and to your business to find out 
how true it is that it doubles a man’s ability to get things done. 

Upon request, we shall be glad to loan you Dictaphones which you 
may use in your own office, in your own way. Thousands of execu- 
tives will tell you that it is the easiest, most profitable convenience for 
getting things done that they have ever used. The Dictaphone office 
nearest you awaits your phone call or letter requesting such a loan 
Phone or write them today. 


DICTATE TO A 


DUCTAP IONS 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION. 205 GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. C. 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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